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CAMP BUTLER. 

By William I. Kincaid. 

It seems fitting, in the absence of any record of the 
history of Camp Butler and its U. S. A. Hospital and Camp 
Hospital, that it would be well for the present and future 
generations of Central Illinois that an account of its organ- 
ization, and what it accomplished during its existence, from 
1861 to 1865, be written as a history, calling to mind the fact 
that the beautiful spot. Camp Butler National Cemetery, is 
of interest to every citizen of Sangamon and adjoining 
counties as the resting place of so many of our brave sons 
and brothers — ^both Union and Confederate. As we pass and 
repass this God's Acre — see Old Glory floating to the breeze 
and the glistening white of the marble markers at each 
grave, bringing to our minds the great sacrifice and cost of 
reuniting in one our battle-torn and blood-stained country 
— ^lest we forget. He who undertakes the writing of this his- 
tory must needs do it from memory, and so necessarily will 
not promise accuracy in regard to dates, but will approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible. 

The writer's first knowledge of the camp was when the 
Eendezvous Camp was established at Clear Lake in 1861, 
which was continued until the Winter of '62. On account of 
bad roads and the difficulty of transporting commissary 
stores and men through Sangamon county mud, the camp 
was changed to Camp Butler on the Wabash & Western Eail- 
road (I have wondered why it was called Camp Butler ; was 
it named for General Ben Butler?), where it continued until 
the close of the war. 

The writer enlisted Aug. 13, 1862, in a company raised 
by Sheriff J. M. Hurt, of Athens, Menard county, and went 
into camp expecting to be part of the 114th Illinois, seven 
companies being of Sangamon county, two from Menard 
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and one from Cass completing the regiment. My company- 
was transferred to Camp Latham at Lincoln and with eight 
companies of Logan, ^*A'' of Sangamon, Capt. Henry Yates, 
^^K" of Menard, Capt. J. M. Hurt, became the 106th Illinois 
Infantry, which left Lincoln Nov. 8 for the field, worked its 
way south until June '63, when it joined in the Siege of 
Vicksburg. The writer, on a forced march down the Yazoo 
Valley, on June 7, was stricken with heat or sunstroke, from 
which he did not recover for six months, and was furloughed 
home by special request of Gov. Richard Yates, which act 
will cause me to revere his memory as long as life lasts. And 
when I have had opportunity, I have honored the father in 
being faithful to the son, Richard Yates, Jr. 

My admittance to the general hospital at Camp Butler 
was in November, 1863, as a patient unfit for field service, 
and from that date begins the recollection of nearly two 
years' service as acting assistant steward in the U. S. A. 
General Hospital, which at that time consisted of two wards, 
one near the main entrance to the camp and the other in the 
northeast corner of the camp. Each ward contained sixty 
cots and was under the management of Superintendent of 
Hospital Dr. Wm. Sturgis, whose office was in Springfield. 
Dr. A. G. Kinkead was surgeon in charge at Camp Butler, 
with Chas. F. Mills as steward, John J. Cook druggist, Henry 
Hays and Allen Bradley as clerks. The second ward was 
under the care of Dr. Mills, an Englishman, who was his 
own surgeon, druggist and clerk combined; wrote no pre- 
scriptions or kept any record of his work; would fill his 
pockets with pills and powders and arms full of bottles and 
would proceed to dose the boys for whatever ailed them, all 
from one spoon or medicine glass. This continued until the 
middle of December, when an order came from the Surgeon 
General, U. S. A., that a record of patients' diagnoses of 
ailments and treatments be kept and forwarded daily to the 
department, through surgeon in charge and superintendent 
of Hospitals. It was at this time that the writer began his 
career as assistant steward, as the need of one who could 
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keep the records, portion out quinine and compound cathar- 
tic pills. The lot fell to me, as I had had four months' ex- 
perience in a drug store and was the only one in the ward 
who had the proper credentials. Doctor Mills said that he 
could not stand so much unnecessary red tape, and so ten- 
dered his resignation, which was accepted by the department. 
Up to this time, the most of the hospital record was in car- 
ing for the Confederate prisoners captured at Arkansas post, 
as the markers in the National Cemetery will show. But the 
assembling of troops by enlistment and draft made it neces- 
sary to enlarge the capacity, and during the winter of '63 and 
'64, under the supervision of Steward Mills, seven new 
wards of sixty cot capacity and a large office building were 
erected, and an enlarged corps of surgeons and clerks were 
added. Dr. H. B. Buck, U. S. V., was made superintendent of 
hospitals; Dr. Wm. Sturgis, surgeon in charge, with A. G. 
Kinkead of Greenfield, 111., A. V. Goltra of Springfield, J. L. 
Gray of Macon, 111., Stimmel, Thrall and Hough, of Ohio, all 
contract surgeons, with the addition of H. D. Hill, U. S. A., 
steward, of Ohio, W. D. Forbes, Gym Allen and Chas. Hutch- 
erson as clerks, which completed the hospital corps, of which 
the writer is the only surviving member. 

At that time there were no organizations save the Sani- 
tary Commission — no Y. M. C. A., Red Cross, Salvation Army 
nor Knights of Columbus to look after the sick and wounded, 
so the commission secured the services of Mrs. Sarah Gregg 
of Ottawa as Matron (the boys all called her Mother Gregg), 
with a Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Tynan and Miss Tierney as her 
assistants. Their work was the distribution and preparing 
of delicacies for the very sick ones, and it was surely appre- 
ciated by the boys. We were pretty well supplied with jellies, 
jams, canned fruits and such other articles as were contrib- 
uted by the Sanitary Commissions throughout the country. 
Among the active ones was Loami, Indian Point, Irish Grove, 
Mason City, Walker and Lease's Grove and many others 
who contributed liberally. The headquarters of the commis- 
sion was in the Lincoln Home in Springfield. Considering 
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the conveniences of that time, soldiers in the Camp Butler 
Hospital were well cared for. The greater number of graves 
in the cemetery are of the boys whose parents or friends 
were not able to take them home to the family burying 
grounds. When a patient died his remains were kept long 
enough to inform his parents or friends and get word as to 
the disposal of the body. Very many who were able to do so 
came and brought better coffins and took them to their homes, 
and many have been removed since the war ; and others who 
have come to Camp Butler with the intention of moving their 
loved ones, when they have found such a well kept and cared 
for resting place, have been content to leave them undis- 
turbed. A few years ago a man came from Texas to take 
home the remains of a brother (a Confederate), and when 
he saw the cemetery and noted the care that was taken of it, 
he returned home, saying that he would rather have his 
brother's body resting in Camp Butler Cemetery than in the 
little ** God's acre'' in the southland. 

It is to be regretted that a fire that destroyed the office 
building in the Fall of '65 burned all the hospital records, 
which would have been quite an asset to the Historical So- 
ciety of Springfield — that is such a factor in calling to mind 
all the achievements of the past, and, ^Hesf we forget/' re- 
minding the coming generation of the great heritage that has 
been handed down to them and to charge them that there is 
as great a need of loyalty and patriotism today as there was in 
the days gone by. And may they so live and act that they 
may always be able to say: ''I am proud of the fact that I am 
a citizen of this great State of Illinois, the State that gave 
to the Nation a Lincoln and a Grant." 



